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ABSTRACT 



As participation in outdoor recreation grows, natural 
resources suffer a variety of environmental and social impacts. A 
minimum- impact back country educational program first developed during the 
1970s, Leave No Trace (LNT) , has been revitalized by the National Outdoor 
Leadership School, six federal agencies, and members of the outdoor products 
industry. Outdoor educators are in a unique position to foster an initial 
sensitivity toward the environment through teaching LNT. LNT is based on six 
principles: plan ahead and prepare; camp and travel on durable surfaces; pack 
it in, pack it out; properly dispose of what you can't pack out; leave what 
you find; and minimize use of fires. The eight principles of educating for 
LNT are: design education programs guided by specific objectives; present 
consistent information in a clear and concise manner; present information 
during the initial or planning stage of the recreational experience; use a 
combination of techniques to present LNT materials; present the material in a 
professional manner; use instructors that are well trained, personable, and 
committed; and use creativity to educate about LNT. Practical approaches for 
teaching LNT are role modeling, teachable moments, values clarification, 
service projects, and discussion of current events related to natural 
resources. A table depicts a three -level approach for teaching LNT. Contains 
19 references. (TD) 
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PRACTICAL APPROACHES FOR TEACHING LEAVE NO TRACE 



By 

Axam A't^rlan, Ph.D. 

North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, NC 27695-8111 



Abstract 

This paper lists and discusses a variety of approaches for presenting 
and teaching Leave No Trace practices and techniques. 



Introduction 

According to a recent survey (Outdoor Recreation Coalition of America, 
1995), participation in outdoor recreation continues to grow. Tent camping 
(12% growth in 1994), backpacking (11% growth in 1994) nordic skiing (the 
second fastest growing sport in the nation) , mountain biking (20% growth 
annually) and mountain and rock climbing (a 32% increase in a single year) are 
examples of some of the more popular activities. These activities are unique 
since they require a specific natural resource in order to be conducted. As 
more and more of our population visit these natural areas, greater and greater 
demands are placed on the resource, resulting in a variety of environmental 
and social impacts. Impacts can compromise the objectives of preserving the 
naturalness of an area, thus making the area less appealing and attractive to 
the visitor (Hammitt & Cole, 1987) . According to researchers (Hendee, Stankey 
and Lucas, 1990) many of the impacts visible in our natural areas are caused 
through illegal, careless, unskilled, or uninformed actions, or are simply 
unavoidable . 

To address these problems, land managers have incorporated a variety of 
direct and indirect management techniques. Of these techniques, indirect 
management techniques are the most desirable, since these tend to modify 
behavior, rather than control it (Dustin & McAvoy, 1983) . One of the most 
effective indirect management techniques, education has been identified as a 
successful method for reducing the impact of recreational activities on 
natural environments (Roggenbuck & Ham, 1986) . 

Education is a desirable management tool because it is non- 
authoritarian, serves the visitor's desires, favors a "light handed" approach, 
and stresses modification of behavior while maintaining individual choice 
(Hendee, et al., 1990). For education programs to be effective they must be 
well organized and contain a variety of communication techniques (Kascenska, 
1987). Roggenbuck and Ham (1986) highlight several important factors to 
consider when developing effective education programs: 

Programs become feasible and effective when managers are able to 
identify clientele groups and their characteristics, place information 
where people can easily receive it, provide information early in the 
decision making process, and present the information in an interesting 
and understandable way (p. Management-62) . 

Educational programs developed to reduce resource impacts can be traced 
back to the 1960s when recreation on our nation's wildlands began to flourish. 
During this era the National Outdoor Leadership School (NOLS) developed a 
^formal "low impact" education program. Also during this decade federal land 
•management agencies began promoting the "pack-it-in, pack-it-out" slogan to 
.help reduce litter in the backcountry (Doucette & Cole, 1993). During the 
1970s a minimiam- impact backcountry educational program. Leave No Trace 
(LNT)was initiated to educate wilderness visitors on the responsible use of 
wildlands. However, a lack of funding limited the extent and scope of LNT. 




Tod^y thi. program has bean ravitalizad by NOLS six federal agencies, and 
members^of^the =„^2irp^inciple; applicable to a variety of 

natural settings (NOLS, 1993) : 

1 . Plan ahead and prepare . 

2. Camp and travel on durable surfaces. 

3. Pack it in, Pack it out 

4. Properly dispose of what you can't pack out. 

5. Leave what you find. 

outdoor educaiorf SH^inSp^^^'S^ouS T^SiSy 

S^s«arerirs“^his '^^rexflbrefaLe of the opportunities for teaching LHT. 

principles o£ ^ „usber of factors should be 

consider^ wiS d^ve^SinrSlnctive ;ethods for introducing topics assocrated 

T'" be guided by specific objectives. This includes 

I^^^^InfoiSation should be presented during the initial stage or planning stage 
of the recreational experience. This allows participants the opportunity and 
the willingness to consider any information presented, ask questions, m 

r'^^cZTidT/ulinTa Z^intlToTlTlelLi^^^^^^ LNT materials By 

c;mbS;g lechiiS-t messages can be repeated, thus reinforcing previous 

’ Jv and 

^ * a7 wj^nnf^r This factor is important in maintaining credibility 

?:^e” lifo^uin sSuld be up to date, accurate and easy for partrcrpants 

"“t must be well brained and 

?°^^irmoSvaSS: ifs°g^ormelh?Sriogy shills, and hnows the material being 
rf^SSatLrL'^ln imperian^ step in achieving the goals and obgectrves of 

Creativity is an important approach to educating participants about LNT. 
New and innovative approaches for teaching LNT can _be^bene^ 

^trrrarprrvJofsfy^fa^ghf instructors from becoming bored by 
teaching the same material in the same old way . 
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Moments, Values Clarification, Service, and Current Events. 

Role . . been shown to be an effective method for changing 

resource use behavior, especially in river environments, backpacking areas. 
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and campgrounds (Cockrell, Bange & Roggenbuck, 1984; Oliver, Roggenbuck & 
Watson, 1985; Wagstaff & Wilson, 1987) . Guides and outdoor leaders exhibiting 
technical knowledge, expertise, and competence are usually held in high regara 
by participants. It is important for role models to "walk the talk . 

Students usually look for this consistency in a individual. If an instructor 
expects students to follow a particular practice, then the instructor needs to 
follow it as well. Lead through example and avoid double standards . Once 
students see and understand the information being presented and practiced, 
they may change their patterns of behavior (Wagar, 1976) . 

TeAchBble MaaBZi'ts 

According to Drury & Bonney (1992) a teachable moment is defined as a 
"lesson presented spontaneously and inspired by specific situations or e^®^ts 
encountered during the day" (pg. 130) . These events can be used to teach LNT 
principles and encourage discussions on controversial topics or reintorce 
material previously presented in the classroom. For example you your 

group come face to face with a couple of climbers placing bolts ^^^h a P°wer 
drill in a Wilderness area. A discussion might insue on the issues of p 
drills and bolting practices in wilderness (they're both prohibited, the 
impact this encounter had on your Wilderness experience and the environmental 
damage that can result through these illegal practices. 

Values Clarification 

Values clarification is a theory that helps people define their values 
and can be used effectively to teach LNT practices <^ttarian, 1996) If a 
person is successful in clarifying their values then change in behavior will 
result (Raths, Harmin, &Simon, 1978) .Values clarification is based on a model 
that talces into consideration the three levels of teaching: ^^^^s concepts 
and values (Table 1.). During the fact level the Ji^^^^ructor presents gecific 
information on details, events, facts, and the instruction of basic skills, 
During the concept level, principle supporting the facts are p 
generalizations are drawn from the facts, and if skills are , 

Advanced skills are introduced. At the value level (often overlooked) the 
material presented is integrated into the student's life ^ ^ 

student to think, feel, and act on their attitude / 

al 1978) For values clarification to be successful Instructors should 
stimulate students to respond honestly to value forming questions by asking 
"you" questions. For example "How do you feel about the use of mountain bikes 

in Wilderness areas? 

^^r^cj^nducting service projects can be an important medium for reinforcing 
the technigues and practices of LNT and giving something back to tne 
StuSents who have aeen firsthand the d^age caused by 

camping and traveling practices may be compelled to do e tition 

Service to the environment through trail maintenance and campsite revegetation 
projects, stream clean-ups, adopt a highway and park programs ^re ways of 
getting students actively involved with local organizations 

opportunity to interact with land managers and others with similar interests. 

*^°^^Cu^^t^events, especially those related to natural resource issues can 
be woven into any outdoor activity, LNT, or leadership course Provide 
information for interesting and thought Provoking discussions that can he^ 
instructors reinforce classroom discussions. Topics might 
controversial logging efforts (Leavenworth, 1996) or 

(ORCA, 1996), and the impact these events have on the recreation experience, 
the environment and society as a whole . 
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Conclusion 

As outdoor educators we have the ability to effect change in our 
students. By "teaching through the mountains and not for them" (Miner, 1964) 
we can help our students grow in confidence and experience but also give them 
a chance to explore and shape their attitudes and behaviors towards the 
environment. Creative and innovative approaches to teaching LNT combined with 
a discussion or unit on resource management should be the foundation of an 
outdoor program. Through this process students can begin to develop "an 
initial sensitivity toward the environment, the first and essential step on 
the path toward increased understanding of environmental processes, increased 
understanding of our place in, and dependence upon, the ecosystem, and . . . 

to action on behalf of the environment" { Ford and Blanchard, 1993 p.54). 



Table 1. Teaching Leave No Trace Through a Three Level Approach 



FACT LEIVEL 

LNT is based on six principles: 

1. Plan ahead and prepare. 

2. Camp and travel on durable surfaces. 

3. Pack it in, pack it out 

4. Properly dispose of what you can't pack out. 

5. Leave what you find. 

6. Minimize the use of fire. 

CX)NCEPT LE^VEL 

1. In what ways can pre-trip planning help reduce environmental impact? 

2. Why are high- impact campsite the best choice for camping with large 
groups? 

3. Why is Pack it in, pack it out a good practice to follow? 

4. Demonstrate the construction of a "cathole". 

5. Explain "take only pictures, leave only footprints". 

6. Demonstrate the use of a firepan. 

VALUE LEVEL 

1. What does the LNT ethic mean to you? 

2. In what ways can this ethic be practiced in your everyday life? 

3. Is Wilderness important to you? To society? And why? 

4 . Do you think a quota system is important for reducing impacts to 
backcountry areas? Explain your answer. 

5. What are your concerns about the management of backcountry areas? 
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